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COST AND MANAGEMENT 


Plan for Examinations and 
Issue of Certificates of Efficiency 


O keep pace with the growing importance of cost work 
in Canada, the Executive of the Canadian Society of 
Cost Accountants now has under consideration a plan for 
the issue, by examination, of Certificates of Efficiency. The 
tentative plan is printed below. Announcement of this 
plan has brought forth considerable response, particularly 
in Hamilton and Quebec, from prospective candidates. The 
Commercial Academy in Quebec has already started meet- 
ings to study papers published in Cost and Management. 
Suggestions by members and others will be welcomed. 


Tentative Plan for Issue of Certificates of Efficiency in Cost 
Accounting and Factory Organization and Administration 
Statement showing requirements and examinations before the 

C.S.C.A. will grant a certificate to a member. 

Candidates must be members in good standing in the C.S.C.A. 
during the whole of their service, and must be men of good moral 
character. 


(A) PRELIMINARY SERVICE BEFORE FIRST EXAMINATION 


Two years as a book-keeper, 

assistant book-keeper, 

cost accountant, 

assistant cost accountant, 

or accountant in private practice. 
, No candidate can sit for his first examination until he is 21 years 
of age. 

First EXAMINATION: SUBJECTS, ETC. 

Book-keeping by double-entry, including Control Accounts, Columnar 
journals, closing of books, etc. Also simple knowledge 
of cheques, bills cf lading, etc. 

Accounting — Main principles, capital and revenue expenditure and 

receipts. 
Factory Ledgers, and the accounts of Manufacturing 
concerns. 
The preparation of the following statements:—Manu- 
facturing, Trading, Profit and Loss on Operating, 
Net Income, Surplus of Appropriation, Balance 
Sheet, Apportionment of expense over depart- 
ments. 

Commercial and Statute Law—Contract companies, partnership, etc. 

Examinations to last— 

Book-keeping, 3 hours. 
Accounting, 3 hours. 
Law, 3 hours. 

Pass mark 60%. 

A pass in Accounting and Law in the Intermediate Examination 
of any of the following bodies of accountants will be regarded as the 
equivalent of the First Examination:— 

Any Society or Institute belonging to the Dominion Association 

of Chartered Accountants. 
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PLAN FOR EXAMINATIONS AND ISSUE OF CERTIFICATES 


Corporation of Public Accountants of the Province of Quebec. 

General Accountants’ Association. 

The Po gy of Accountants and Auditors of the Province of 

uebec, 
And such other corporate bodies of accountants as the Directors 
may decide. 

Each equivalent will not be taken as such until the candidate is 
21 years of age. 

Text Book: Accounting, Smails & Walker, Ryerson Press. 
(B) REQUIREMENTS BEFORE A CANDIDATE CAN SIT FOR THE SECOND 


EXAMINATION 


The (A) Examination must have been passed, and, subsequently 
thereto, the candidate must have served two years as a cost accountant, 
or his assistant, book-keeper or assistant book-keeper, or as an account- 
ant in public practice. 


SECOND EXAMINATION, SUBJECTS, ETC. 


Cost Accounting— 

Text Books: Nicholson & Rohrbach, Ronald Press, New York, and 
Lunt, Pitman, Toronte & London, or Hawkins, Gee, London— 
to be decided by Board. 

Factory Organization and Administration— 
Text Books: Jones: Longmans; Kimball. 
Examinations to last— 

Cost Accounting, 4 hours. 
Factory Administration, 3 hours. 

Examiners are at liberty to ask any questions they choose on all 

matters dealt with in the text books. 

Marking—60% required in each paper. 

In addition to the above, candidates will be required to hand in 

a thesis describing an entire costing system, giving the rulings of 
the principal forms used. This thesis shall be prepared privately by 
the candidate, who shall make affirmation that it is entirely his own 
composition. He shall hand in two copies, one entirely in his own 
handwriting, and one typewritten, and both signed by him. 

The Examination Board shall require each candidate to answer, 

verbally, questions they may put to him regarding his thesis. 


GENERAL 

The examination board shall be selected by the Board of Direc- 
tors, who can choose them from the members of the Society. The 
examiners’ fees and expenses of examination will be paid out of the 
fees paid by candidates for examination. 

At least three members of the examining board shall sign each 
certificate. 

The certificate will not carry the right to use any letters after 
the name, or any special description. It will be a testimonial as to 
efficiency. 

Chapters will make use of the best local educational facilities to 
prepare their candidates for the two examinations. 

Half-an-hour at each chapter meeting should be set aside for the 
answering of candidates’ questions, and the explanation of their diffi- 
culties by senior members. 

Any matters of dispute can be referred to the Dominion Board, 
and the questions and answers shall be published in “Cost and 
Management,” if of general interest. 

Good English is a general requirement in all papers. 

‘ A eee are at liberty to answer questions in French or 
nglish. 











COST AND MANAGEMENT 


The Convention Day By Day 


SEPTEMBER 9th 








Morning Session 
(L. P. Lortie in the Chair) 





Mr. LORTIE: I have much pleasure in presenting to 
the meeting Mr. J. H. Wilkie, Auditor of Price Bros. & Co., 
Ltd., Quebec, which firm is well known throughout the 
country. Without any further introduction, I will ask Mr. 
Wilkie to address you. 

Mr. WILKIE: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—The 
film now being shown you will give a fair idea of our opera- 
tions. It is captioned, and is practically self-explanatory. 

After the film is finished I shall be glad to give any 
explanations that may be desired. 

(Exhibition of Film) 

MR. WILKIE: It is with some diffidence that I have 
accepted the invitation to appear before you, as I considered 
it would be a case of “carrying coals to Newcastle’ to talk 
to a Cost Accountants’ Association about costs. 

The picture you have just seen gives a fair idea of how 
newsprint is manufactured. The only thing which is 
slightly out of date in that picture is the steam log hauler. 
That was found to be unsuitable for our operations in the 
hilly country, so it has been superseded by the tractor. 

For the benefit of those who are not familiar with the 
industry I will give a short sketch of our operations. 

(Mr. Wilkie’s address is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. ) 

Mr. LORTIE: Gentlemen, the speaker is willing to 
answer any questions that may be put to him by the 
meeting. _ 

MR. TURNER: I should like to ask a question of Mr. 
Wilkie. He suggested that the proprietors of the Timber 
Limits should be secured for the expenditures now being 
made, the fruits of which will not be apparent for eighty or 
a hundred years. Do we conclude that the proprietors of 
these limits contribute to the Canadian Government, a 
capital sum, for the limits which they now hold—in other 
words, do they buy them from the Canadian Government? 
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MR. WILKIE: We did not buy them outright, but we 
pay a big sum down, perhaps five hundred thousand dollars, 
for a certain stretch; in addition, an annual ground rent of 
eight dollars per square mile; we also pay stumpage on all 
the wood cut. 

MR. TURNER: That answers my question, but, apply- 
ing that fact to the argument that your Company should be 
secured for its expenditure, eight dollars a square mile does 
not seem a great deal to pay. 

MR. WILKIE: Our stumpage, last season, amounted to 
avery large sum. In addition to that, we paid ground rent. 

A MEMBER: What would stumpage cost? 

MR. WILKIE: It depends on the specie of wood, and 
whether it is “burned” or “green.” For pulp wood, $2.70 
per thousand, and for “unburned” wood, $1.75. I may add 
that, for wood used for lumber, we get a rebate of seventy 
cents per thousand feet. 

A MEMBER: The leases which you have—are they for 
stated periods, or perpetual? 

Mr. WILKIE: There is no period of time mentioned, 
but they are subject to our fulfilling the obligations men- 
tioned in the leases. It is conceded by the best legal opinion 
—the point was never raised—that the leases are in per- 
petuity, so long as we pay the ground rent. 

MEMBER: But, it is a form of lease—it is not a free- 
hold? 

MR. WILKIE: No, I may add that we do have freeholds, 
but they are very small. 

MEMBER: Your lease would extend until you cut that 
tract of land? 

MR. WILKIE: Also after that, provided we continue 
paying ground rent—until the next crop, of course. Spruce 
will grow to pulp, under favourable conditions, in forty 
years, but we base our calculations on average conditions; 
we think it will take eighty to a hundred years before we 
get another crop. 

Mr. TURNER: Do you capitalize the expenditure and 
make allowance for the next crop? 

Mr. WILKIE: No, we charge it to this year’s crop. 
That is our custom. I don’t know what other concerns do. 
We charge all our expenditure on reafforestation, exploration 
and fire protection, to our current year’s cut. 
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A MEMBER: In keeping track of your wood operations, 
do you keep track separately of each operation, showing the 
cost of hauling, scaling, etc.? 

MR. WILKIE: Yes. 

MEMBER: And you subdivide them to the territory 
you are in, long hauls and short hauls? 

MR. WILKIE: Yes. 

MEMBER: You get the returns out, after the opera- 
tion? 

MR. WILKIE: After the completion of the current 
season. 

MEMBER: Do you find it valuable? 

MR. WILKIE: This is only in its infancy. The man- 
agers think the data we are collecting is valuable. We 
don’t wish to dogmatize on our results, so far, but it shows 
promise. 

MEMBER: I may state that our company, the Howard 
Smith Company, of Gaspé, came to the conclusion that it 
would hardly be worth while to keep track of the detail 
operations, because, one year we may have a long drive, 
and another, a short drive; one year we may have ten feet 
of snow, and another, two feet. 

MR. WILKIE: We keep track of that also. We are 
inclined to the opinion that this system is valuable; we are 
finding it so. The old method of guess work was not found 
satisfactory. 

MEMBER: Do you have small jobbers, or, one big 
jobber? . 

Mr. WILKIE: We operate with small jobbers. Occa- 
sionally, in burnt wood, we have given out a contract for 
about ten thousand feet to a Grand Jobber. 

Mr. LORTIE: How much do you figure you could save, 
by practical cost accounting, if it could be done? 

MR. WILKIE: I am not prepared to answer that ques- 
tion, because of the difficulty to get Cost Accountants to go 
and stay in the woods. 

Mr. LoRTIE: But, can you give us an estimate? 

Mr. WILKIE: I cannot answer that. We have great 
difficulty on getting good men, both in operation and 
clerical work, to stay in the bush; they may stay a year or 
two, but the percentage is small; they get tired of the woods 
after a couple of years. Of course there are exceptions. 
We only have about ten or twenty per cent. who remain. 
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Mr. LoRTIE: I have heard the statement made, on 
one occasion, that for one dollar you can get fifty cents 
worth of work, and with that you are well satisfied? 

MR. WILKIE: It all depends on supervision, efficient 
supervision by the Woods Manager; that is really the key. 

MR. LorTIE: It is not a question of cost; it is a ques- 
tion of supervision ? 

MR. WILKIE: If there is good supervision, we can get 
the cost. 

A MEMBER: In arriving at the cost of your logs at 
the mill—in the summertime all the work of your men is 
preparatory to the drive—do you include that to get the 
cost per thousand feet laid down at the mill? 


MR. WILKIE: In the last season’s run? 

MEMBER: You start off with your drive, taking the 
total drive—when this is driven to your mill, how do you 
arrive at the quantity going into the mill, in order to get 
your yields? 

MR. WILKIE: This quantity is not credited to the 
Wood Department until it goes into the mill. 

MEMBER: You said you allowed ten per cent. less? 

MR. WILKIE: Yes, on the sinkage. They allow that 
right away. During the years, we have been accumulating 
quite a reserve. 

MEMBER: How do you inventory the logs lying out- 
side? 

MR. WILKIE: The engineers make an estimate. As I 
said, I think the only way we can arrive at our conversion 
losses is by measuring the wood going into the mill. 

MEMBER: But, you allow ten per cent. in your calcula- 
tions coming down the river, and then it is pretty hard to 
gauge the amount of logs? 

MR. WILKIE: We have made no change so far. 
Possibly, if we ever clean up the river, we will be able to 
arrive at a much closer estimate, but, we know, from the 
experiments we have made, that ten per cent. on the drives 
which we make in the Kenogami District would be about 
right. 

A MEMBER: May I ask, in charging your wood, from 
your woodpile, into the mill, do you use an arbitrary figure? 

MR. WILKIE: We keep track of the wood that goes 
into the groundwood mill, and we reckon a cord of wood per 
ton of groundwood; in sulphate it takes about 1.8 cords. We 
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take a chemical analysis, and the composition of the paper 
is, so much sulphate and so much groundwood; we check 
these figures with our other check. We count the stuff that 
goes into the sulphate mill and into the groundwood mill, and 
we check that against the analysis. 

In the small grinders they have a contrivance, and in 
the large grinders they have an automatic device, which 
tells you the number of cords, but these are only used as 
checks. 

PROF. THOMPSON: Mr. Wilkie, we have all listened to 
your very informative address with a great deal of pleasure, 
and I am looking forward to its reproduction in the 
magazine of the Society, so I can study it more carefully. 
We appreciate very much the trouble you took to come here 
to give us this address, and we can appreciate the tremend- 
ous work that lies behind the preparation of an address 
like that, and we thank you very much indeed. I will ask 
the gentlemen here to support me by expressing their 
appreciation in the usual way. 

Mr. THOMPSON: It is particularly pleasing for me to 
have to introduce Mr. Sweetser, especially on a subject like 
“Humanizing Costs.” It is more a question of dealing with 
humanity. 

Mr. Sweetser has had fifteen years’ practice as a Cost 
Accountant, and during those fifteen years he has been 
studying industrial problems of all kinds, labour problems, 
etc. He is now President of the Duchess Manufacturing 
Company. He is one of the original members of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants in the United States, with 
which we are on such good terms, exchanging information, 
and so on. 

It is very good of Mr. Sweetser to come and address us, 
and I will now ask him to speak to you. 

(Mr. Sweetser’s address was printed in November 
Cost and Management.) 

PROF. THOMPSON: We all have good food for thought, 
but I am quite sure also that questions have suggested 
themselves to you. I am sure the speaker will be delighted 
to answer those questions. 

This is an extremely important thing. When people 
ask me what is the most important thing in the universe, I 
say “How to deal with your fellow-man; next, how to 
think; how to think and how to acquire useful knowledge.” 
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I have seen many clever men who were quite useless, simply 
because they did not know how to deal with the other man. 

MR. BELANGER: The last word of Mr. Sweetser’s talk 
has impressed me very much, more especially because I do 
believe that until a man gets into his grave he should be 
still learning. 

This is a message to all the members of the profession, 
a message to all who want to go ahead in life. Too many 
men forget to keep on learning the moment they have a 
portion of the alphabet following their names. 

I will repeat to you what I said in Toronto last year at 
our Convention. J mentioned that when I left school, in 
1897, the last words of our professor were: ‘Dear boys, you 
are going out into life—please don’t think that you go out 
of here as great savants, knowing everything; you are only 
starting; we only tried to teach you how to learn.” 

As a matter of fact, the more I advance in life the more 
I realize that there is so much to learn, that I wish I were 
twenty to thirty years younger, so I could try to learn more. 

I was also impressed by the second last words of Mr. 
Sweetser, in regard to St. Simon, whose valet would say 
every morning, “Great things await you to-day.” I believe 
that every morning great things await you—unless the 
mail-man brings you your Income Tax bill. 

Mr. Sweetser, I wish to thank you personally and on 
Lehalf of the Society. 

PRor. THOMPSON: Now, before I call upon Mr. Frank 
Fernie to propose a vote of thanks, I would like to emphasize 
what Mr. Belanger said, and what Mr. Sweetser said, about 
learning. I don’t care who the man is, or what he knows, 
if he likes to keep his ears open and listen, and if he comes 
to the meetings of the Cost Accountants held here, he will 
learn something. Every meeting I have been to I have 
learned something. It is a common meeting ground. 

We call ourselves Cost Accountants—as a matter of 
fact the men who come here are far more, they are factory 
managers, executives, etc. We pool our ideas and discuss 
things, and, as a rule, we learn. I hope very much that a 
lot of you gentlemen will join and come to our meetings. You 
need not necessarily be a member at the start ; come and see 
what we are doing. 

The mere fact that you are here shows that you are men 
who know so much that you know you have something to 
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learn ; it is those who reckon they have nothing to learn who 
are completely ignorant. 

Now, I will ask Mr. Frank Fernie to propose a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Sweetser. 

MR. FERNIE: I am very pleased indeed to tender to 
Mr. Sweetser the thanks of the meeting for his address. 
Two years ago I had the pleasure of listening to him and 
to the President of Mr. Sweetser’s Company in Atlantic 
City. 

It is not very often we get speakers so familiar with 
subjects a little out of our line such as Human Relations. 
We don’t have much opportunity of getting into the human 
feature in our business; we are usually too busy to go out- 
side of the office, but I hope matters will be more simplified 
so that we can enter this human feature. 





Dinner Session 
(President Belanger in the Chair) 





MR. BELANGER: This marks the close of our Conven- 
tion—the first to be held in Montreal. I will not lose this 
opportunity to thank one and all who have contributed to 
the success of this meeting. 

As this function progresses you will hear from a few 
of our guests. We have some veterans here, but we are 
glad to see that we also have some newcomers, and I sin- 
cerely hope that we have made things agreeable for them. 

I do believe that the main feature.of our dinner to- 
night is that we have with us the pioneer cost accountants 
and budgeteers, and to them I bow, “Mesdames je vous 
salue.” 

Long before the accountant started to figure up costs 
and budgets I do believe that the ladies were doing it for us. 
Some will say they were within,—or without, the budget. 
Some will say they are half, some two-thirds, in our costs, 
but we are not sorry, and, as far as the budget is concerned, 
there are some governments who find it hard to make both 
ends meet; if our good ladies sometimes get above their 
budgets, perhaps that is the excuse we have for calling them 
our government. 

I hope that you will have found the company of the 
Accountants not too tedious, and we invite you to come 
again. 
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MR. JAMIESON: Ladies and Gentlemen—I am indeed 
very happy to be here with you to-night. In the first place, 
having spent a very pleasant day in the society of Mr. 
Farish, Mr. Eddy and Dr. McLeod, I have escaped with my 
life and am thankful, but there are other reasons why I am 
glad to be here. First of all there are the ladies, God bless 
them ; the music, if I may say so, is exceptionally good. We 
have been delighted and charmed by it. I don’t think I 
have ever listened to a more beautiful singing of God Save 
the King. Furthermore, at such meetings as this you 
renew many old friendships of ten or twenty years ago— 
it is one of the great benefits of such gatherings that once 
more we come in touch with the past. There is also the 
great blessing of communion round the board, through 
which we can reach that peculiar essential Esprit de Corps. 
The Canadian Society could not go far without that. Finally, 
I am glad in our most excellent President. His personality, 
his courage are reflected all around us here to-night. 


I was asked, Ladies and Gentlemen, only to-day to 
address you on the subject of Canada and the future of this 
Society. Not having had an opportunity of preparing an 
address I will voice only a few thoughts concerning the 
Canadian Society of Cost Accountants, that is, the raison 
d’etre for its existence, and I must be brief as Dr. McLeod 
is fidgeting, and he is to follow me. 


Why is it that this Society is now in being? A young 
Society, indeed only a few years old. Why do we now have 
it and why not before? As a result of the War old condi- 
- tions were swept aside. This Society is one of the results 
of the new conditions. It has been formed to meet the 
needs arising out of them. I do not intend to attempt to 
describe these conditions; they are well known, but I might 
mention merely this one fact that, as a result of the tre- 
mendous industrial and social dislocations resulting from 
the War, business has been forced into new and closer con- 
tacts and into a new and broader scope. In the struggle 
to attain an increased volume of business competition has 
been severe and harsh; it might almost be termed War in 
its intensity, but this consequence seems to have brought 
home to business the truth, that it must govern itself by 
reason and not by force. Therefore, it is that we find such 
a forum as that provided by this Society receiving the 
support of business at large in that it is providing an oppor- 
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tunity and is the natural forum for the exchange of ideas 
and where individual representatives of every industry and 
every business in every industry may meet and exchange 
their knowledge, each adding to each other’s store. Yes, 
the War created a new demand for education. Our mem- 
bers in exchanging their ideas are automatically getting 
that education from one another. 

Another useful function of this Society is that it 
extends to different classes of accountants the opportunity 
of meeting and co-operating. We have on the one hand the 
professional who, broadly speaking, is concerned with 
theory and principle, and on the other the industrial business 
accountant who is concerned with practise, facts and 
methods. These two groups exchange ideas ; the theoretical 
becomes more practical and the practical more sure. Asa 
result new confidence has been born and greater progress 
in industry is to be expected. 

This Society must carry its mission and spread out and 
build itself chapters throughout Canada, thus giving to 
Canada as a whole the benefit of the Society’s best know- 
ledge and experience. By so doing it will in a practical 
manner assist in still greater saving of waste, of all manner 
of waste. We hope to form chapters in all the various 
Provinces and to give to them the benefit of such experi- 
ence as we here in Quebec and Ontario have gathered, in 
which connection it is to be noted that our experience is 
Canadian experience, that is what Canadians need, in the 
first place. 

I must not trespass unduly on your time and attention 
because this is not the place to attempt a serious speech, but 
I do wish to say to you that in my opinion the amazing 
thing about this Society is the fact of its age as also that 
of Canada. Canada is this year sixty years old, but is yet 
an infant as nations are judged. This Society is an infant 
Society. The significance is striking, it means that we 
individuals have now the extraordinary privilege of helping 
to form and bring into being a Society that will be not 
merely a useful industrial institution, but will actually be 
part of the machinery comprising that instrument which we 
call Canada, and which itself is in the making with before 
it a grand and glorious future. We have, I say, the 
privilege of contributing to the building of this Society, and 
through it, to the upbuilding of Canada. Our Society can 
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be one of the most vital influences in Canadian industry and 
‘in every department of Canadian life. But we must not 
forget that we are devoting ourselves to reason and not to 
force. 

In closing I would say that upon the Cost Accountant is 
placed the very great responsibility of guiding the leaders 
of business. I believe that as years go by he will become 
more and more an important part of the personnel of busi- 
ness, and that he will not merely take a more important 
part in the guiding of business, but that in due course his 
profession will supply to business and to the country in all 
its activities, many of the leaders she will need. 

Dr. McLEop: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
The profession of accounting is one of the oldest professions 
in history, dating back to the time when they used to keep 
accounts on sticks, and coming down through the years of 
development and progress, building through these years a 
science with a splendid reputation for integrity of its 
practitioners, and the high ideals which actuated their 
public service, and that science has come to us through the 
centuries unchanged. 

Within the last fifteen or twenty years there has 
developed what, in my mind, is a new science, confused, at 
its inception, owing to the fact that it was an offthrow from 
this older, dignified and splendid science of Accountancy, 
and that is this science that you and we are engaged in 
developing; the science of industrial accounting. I regret 
that we have not some term or some name for this science 

- which would describe it definitely without the use of the 
word “accounting,” because, by the use of the word 
“accounting,” we are tying this new science up to this old 
science, and we are very apt, unconsciously and unintention- 
ally, to cast reflection on the splendid work which the older 
science is doing, and I feel deeply that this work which we 
are doing and developing is something entirely different; it 
is an application of the principles—of some of the principles 
of the older science of accountancy to the management of 
business. Accountancy was always something which the 
management looked at with misgiving; it was a necessary 
evil. 

Now, we have taken an entirely new phase of this, and 
we are trying to develop a science of industrial accounting 
which places emphasis, not upon accounting, but upon man- 
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aging. We are trying to build an entirely new science 
under an old name, the application of accounting data to 
the management of business, and in doing this—if we are 
going to do it well, and we are—we must divorce ourselves 
from many of our old precepts and principles. 


We have got to face and realize the fact that the aver- 
age business manager is not an accountant; he does not 
understand accountancy. I don’t suppose that five per cent. 
of the high executives of the industrial enterprises of this 
continent are trained accountants, and if we are to do our 
work on the basis of doing an accounting job, and consider- 
ing our work through when we prepare accounting state- 
ments and lay them before the executive, who knows nothing 
about accounts, we are failing to discharge the responsibility 
which the industry of this Continent has placed upon us. 

These men don’t understand accounting reports; they 
cannot be expected to understand, and we are not able to 
educate them to where they do—in many cases. What we 
have to do is, not revolutionize American industry, but make 
it conform to accounting principles and methods, and we 
are going to revolutionize the science of accountancy and 
remodel it so that it can be used for American industry so 
that it can compete with the industry of any nation in the 
world. 

The thought I want to leave with you: Let us not 
assume, as in the past, that accountancy is an end in itself; 
it is not, it is only a means; it is only a tool of management. 

As far as industrial accountancy is concerned, unless 
we recognize it as a tool of management, we cannot make 
it an effective part of the industrial structure of Canada or 
the United States. 


I wish I could tell you, Ladies and Gentlemen, how much 
I have enjoyed this little visit to Montreal. This day and 
yesterday have been two of the most delightful days I have 
spent in a long time; they have been very delightful, because 
of a great many different reasons, but chiefly because of 
their human contacts. I have met so many people the last 
few days; so many people who have given me a kindly wel- 
come. 

After all, this is the greatest thing our association can 
do. Our technical advancement and our efficiency are all 
materialistic things; we die when we die, but use them 
right—the love of the human contact, the mellowness of the 
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pleasant association, that goes on living day after day. 
There is no greater work we can do than to bring together, 
in human relationship, the men who are engaged in the 
same profession, studying the same problems, and working 
along the same lines. 

Mr. BELANGER: After this delightful address from 
Dr. McLeod I will now call upon one who has distinguished 
himself as a professional accountant and has had a brilliant 
career in public practice and is now Auditor-General of 
Canada, Mr. Gonthier. 

MR. GONTHIER: Ladies and Gentlemen—I am delighted 
to be here to-night to participate with you in this splendid 
closing feature of your remarkably successful second annual 
convention. I am heart and soul with you and your work. 
The very thoughtful and able addresses made, in the course 
of this convention, by men who are most qualified to talk on 
these matters, will have a far reaching and beneficial effect 
upon our captains of economic units, as well as upon the 
public at large, and create in that way a general receptive 
disposition of our people towards general improvement in 
methods of accounting, not only for private or semi-private 
businesses, but also, and perhaps where it is more needed, in 
the greatest of all, the administration of the growing busi- 
ness of Canada, helping in that way those who are more 
conscious of their duty towards themselves and towards 
those who are dependent upon them, and those who are 
endeavouring to fight, sometimes a losing fight, against the 
method, maxim or doctrines, whatever it may be called, of 
the “laissez faire” which may lead, if not to a catastrophe, 
‘at least to inefficiency with all its disadvantages and conse- 
quent resulting losses. 

Cost accounting not only gives the history, but also 
and essentially the required information to direct the man- 
agement in any changes necessary to improve the results. 
It eliminates guess-work, it is a science dealing with eco- 
nomic facts and conditions without which the modern and 
intricate nature of the operations of large concerns could 
not profitably be carried on. 

The cost accountant is an industrial engineer; he may 
largely be instrumental in contributing to settle equitably the 
complicated question of capital and labour and bring about 
a condition of things craved for by all: economic peace. 
Business men, in the management of their affairs, as well 
as public men called by their functions to administer the 
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country’s affairs, should “adopt an open-minded attitude to 
change so as to overcome the stagnation due to tradition and 
to assure more effective methods of production, distribution 
and administration.” 

Within the last few years cost accountant societies have 
come into being and wide interest is being taken in all ques- 
tions relating to costs, and I am glad to find that Canadians 
with their recognized spirit of enterprise and initiative are 
making great strides in this direction, for which your society 
must be credited for a large share. 

The Society has now just completed its most useful 
second annual convention under the able leadership of my 
good friend, Mr. Belanger, to whom and through whom I 
offer to its officers my congratulations for the success of 
this convention, which will be echoed all through Canada. 
I also wish to thank your genial President for his courtesy 
in inviting me to this dinner to-night and for having con- 
ferred upon me the honour of making these few remarks. 

No doubt your Society will carry on its good work of 
disseminating the knowledge and application of the science 
of cost accounting and in so doing help Canada to develop 
more fully its resources and to become and remain one of 
the greatest and richest countries in the world. 

DEAN LAUREYS: Ladies and Gentlemen—A few min- 
utes ago Dr. McLeod told you of his embarrassment. I am 
much embarrassed, first of all, because in English—it not 
being my mother tongue—it is rather hard for me to express 
myself, and, second, I came to this banquet hoping to have 
a very quiet dinner, but as soon as I sat down your Presi- 
dent told me I would have to make a speech; thirdly, because 
all I should have had to tell you about accountants and the 
accounting profession I said yesterday, so I am embarrassed 
in being called upon to address you again to-night. 

Nevertheless I am glad to seize this opportunity to tell 
you that I was greatly impressed by the meetings of your 
Society, and I listened with great interest to the various 
papers that were read. 

Moreover, as Mr. Belanger has just said, the two 
universities, McGill and Montreal, having helped in the 
success of your Convention, it proves that the relations 
between your Society and these two universities are, at the 
present time, fairly important, and I hope that in the future 
the universities will help as much as possible in the success 
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and betterment of your profession. For my part, I shall 
do all I can to have the University of Montreal develop 
these relations to the utmost. 

Mr. President, in the name of the University of Mont- 
real, let me thank you for inviting me to this banquet, and 
give you the best wishes of the University for the prosperity 
of your association. 

PROFESSOR THOMPSON: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—Speaking on behalf of McGill University, [know 
I am voicing the sentiments of our principal, that great 
Canadian, Sir Arthur Currie, and also of Dean Mackay and 
the Director of the School of Commerce when I say that we 
are heart and soul behind this Society in its work, and we 
have made up our minds to co-operate all we can. 

One of the fine things of which we can be proud is to 
see the two Universities working together, hand in hand, 
in this great Society for the great future of our country. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, we have had a very fine 
evening, and just at this point may I say how much I know 
you have all enjoyed the beautiful music and singing. 

I want to give you a toast—I give you the toast to 
a great-hearted Canadian who has sacrificed himself—a 
toast also to his helpmate, who has sacrificed with him, so 
that this Society should work in carrying out this Conven- 
tion to help forward the industrial development of Canada 
so she will be strong and great and reach the destiny which 
is certainly hers to be the leading State in the whole British 
Commonwealth. 

I ask you to rise and drink with me to our President 
‘and his helpmate—I use that word advisedly—Mr. Belanger 
and Mrs. Belanger. 

Mr. BELANGER: Ladies and Gentlemen—I am deeply 
moved by this manifestation and the appreciation which 
you have placed upon the little effort I have devoted to the 
success of the Canadian Society of Cost Accountants. 

We often say that the main reward of having accom- 
plished one’s duty lies in the satisfaction itself, but at times 
it is comforting to feel that the work or the effort has not 
been in vain. 

We need to co-operate, and it is not the work of one 
man, but of the whole Board and of the members of the 
Canadian Society of Cost Accountants. 

On my own behalf and on that of my helpmate—and 
my life’s inspiration—I thank you with all my heart. 
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HEN I was asked to read this paper I had a certain 
amount of diffidence in accepting the invitation. It 
appeared to me to be a case of bringing coal to Newcastle 
for an outsider to come and talk about costs to the Cost 
Accountants’ Association of Canada. Yet on reflection it 
occurred to me that Newcastle was a good place to go to 
discuss coal in the abstract so I am here to-day. 

The moving picture you have just seen is a fair repre- 
sentation of how woods operations are conducted and news- 
print paper is manufactured to-day. At the request of 
your Executive I will endeavour for the benefit of those who 
are not familiar with the industry to give a short sketch of 
our operations from their initial stages in the bush to the 
finished product at the paper-mill. 

The woods used in the manufacture of newsprint are 
mainly spruce, balsam, fir, birch and a small quantity of 
jack pine. 

The almost general practice of the Companies engaged 
in the industry is to employ contractors known as “jobbers” 
to cut and hau! the logs or pulpwood to the bank of the 
river. Owing to the keen competition for woodsmen and 
jobbers because of the immense increase in the production 
of paper, experiments have been made by several Companies 
cutting their own wood on a small scale, but so far as I am 
informed the costs have not led them to adopt this policy 
generally. Besides it would involve a considerably increased 
capital expenditure for camps, horses, sleighs and other 
equipment. 

Government regulations, which vary in each province, 
have to be observed. These are framed, generally speaking, 
with the idea of conserving the wood supply. Trees under 
a certain diameter being left to grow and provide a future 
supply. Trees of a large diameter are felled by two men 
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using a cross-cut saw, but in the case of the smaller timber, 
which is usual in our northern forests, the axe is the more 
handy implement. After removing the branches, the logs 
are sawn into whatever lengths will suit for driving in the 
spring—four, twelve or sixteen feet. The logs are then 
skidded out to the logging roads and thence they are drawn 
either by horse or tractor to the banks of the rivers or 
streams, down which they are to be driven to the mills. 

At the breakup of the ice in the spring the wood is then 
driven down the rivers with the aid of the usual freshet. 

During the progress of the drive it may happen that 
the bark will be taken off the pulpwood by friction or other- 
wise, but it generally reaches the mill in its unbarked con- 
dition. The first. mill operation, therefore, is to remove 
the bark. Logs are run from the boom on a conveyor or 
jack ladder and long logs are run toa slasher, where circular 
saws cut them into short lengths. These lengths are then 
fed into a barking drum, a long cylindrical device, in which 
the logs are tumbled against one another as well as against 
the rough surface of the drum and the bark is removed by 
friction. This process is economical because it removes 
only the bark and practically none of the wood. 


The two main ingredients of newsprint paper are 
groundwood and sulphite pulp in the proportions of approx- 
imately 75% and 25% respectively. Both are manufactured 
from pulpwood as it leaves the barking drum but by entirely 
different processes. 

Groundwood pulp is made by simply holding a bolt of 
wood by hydraulic pressure against rapidly revolving grind- 
‘stones. These grindstones usually have a fifty-four inch 
face to grind four-foot logs, and it takes about 1,000 h.p. to 
drive each grinder, and twenty-four hours’ continuous grind- 
ing will produce from ten to fifteen tons of good pulp. 

While the wood is being ground water is introduced 
into the grinder to assist in making the pulp and as a cool- 
ing agent to reduce heat created by the friction. 

The mixture which comes from the grinders is called 
“slush.” This slush is transferred first to bull screens, 
which removes splinters and knots and then to rotary 
screens for removal of coarse pulp. It is then pumped to 
thickening machines called “deckers,” in which a cylinder 
fitted with wire mesh revolves in a vat of pulp. The top 
of the cylinder is higher than the contents, and as the 
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cylinder revolves the water in the pulp passes from the 
inside of the cylinder, leaving a thin layer of pulp on the 
outside. This is removed, completing the groundwood manu- 
facturing process. 

The pulp is then held ready to be mixed in correct pro- 
portion with sulphite pulp. 

Sulphite pulp is made by first reducing logs to small 
chips instead of grinding the wood to a pulp as in the case 
of groundwood pulp. This is done by a rotating steel disc, 
the surface of which is set with sharp knives radiating from 
the centre. The chips are screened and carried on a wide 
belt to digesters (large vertical cylinders), in which they 
are reduced to chemical pulp by being cooked under steam 
pressure in an acid consisting of bisulphite of lime. When 
the cooking process is completed a valve is opened at the 
bottom of the digester and the pulp is discharged into a 
blow pit, where it is screened and washed, leaving pure fibre 
or cellulose ready for mixing with groundwood pulp. 

The two grades of pulp in correct proportions are then 
pumped to the mixing tank, where water is added until the 
mixture is about 1% pulp and 99% water. Here also the 
requisite colour and alum, which fixes the colour and helps 
to give a good finish to the paper, is added. This mixture 
is passed through a machine known as the Jordan Engine, 
which refines it by a delicate manipulation that produces 
the utmost uniformity of fibre. The resultant stock is 
pumped to the stock chest, which is the reservoir for the 
paper machine. It then passes through a fan pump and 
through screens into a box placed at the head and across 
the full width of the paper machine. 

The type of paper machine in general use is known as 
the “Fourdrimer,” invented by Louis Robert in France in 
1799, and first built and used in England by the Fourdrimer 
Bros., who gave it its name. The machine has a wet end 
where the pulp goes in and a dry end where the paper comes 
out. 

From the head box at the wet end of the machine the 
pulp flows evenly on to an endless fine mesh copper wire 
belt. The wire screen carries the pulp down a slight incline 
at a high speed with a lateral shaking motion, causing the 
pulp to settle down upon the screen in the form of a wet 
sheet, and the water drains away through the wire. As the 
wire progresses it passes over several suction boxes the full 
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width of the sheet, which removes still more of the water 
by a vacuum process. 

When the pulp leaves the meshed wire screen it passes 
between two rollers, known as “couch rolls,” the upper one 
of which is covered with felt, and gently squeezes more 
moisture out of the sheet against the lower roller. On the 
newest types of paper machines the upper roll is eliminated 
and the lower one removes water by suction. 

Then the sheet runs on to a woollen “felt” and passes 
through a series of press rolls, which remove much of the 
remaining water. At this stage the sheet of paper still 
contains from 65% to 70% of water. 

The sheet then passes over a long series of hollow iron 
cylinders, which are heated on the inside with steam, and 
complete the drying process before the paper passes through 
a vertical stack of smoothly finished steel rolls of smaller 
diameter, known as calenders, which virtually iron the 
sheet smooth and give the degree of finish desired. 

As the sheet leaves the calender it is wound in a long 
roll of the length desired, being cut to the proper width 
during the rewinding operation and then wrapped up in 
heavy paper for shipment to consumers. 

Before going into detail it might be well to make a few 
general observations on difficulties of obtaining Costs in the 
pulp and paper industry. Insofar as the Costs of the con- 
version of pulpwood into newsprint paper is concerned a 
uniform system of Costing has been developed, chiefly 
through the initiative of the Newsprint Service Bureau, but 
this does not apply to the Woodlands operations or to the 
measurement of pulpwood. 

There is probably a greater lack of accuracy and uni- 
formity in the measurement of wood than in that of any 
other basic raw material used in the great industries of the 
world. This has arisen from the fact that as originally 
instituted and still largely carried on, woods operations must 
be of a rough and ready character, adapted to every climatic 
condition and every obstacle offered by the geographic con- 
figuration of the country. 

Long before it was dreamed that paper would be made 
chiefly from wood, logging operations for timber manu- 
facture were developed on lines which suited the product, 
and when papermakers turned to the woods for their raw 
material it was natural that old methods of woods opera- 
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tions should be continued, although these could well have 
been changed to meet new conditions. Owing, however, to 
the small extent of the utilization of wood for the manu- 
facture ‘of paper to begin with, and as no one foresaw the 
immense development of the industry, business practice 
designed for the lumber business was adapted to the paper 
business. I refer in particular to the log scales in common 
use throughout the country. Practically every Province in 
Canada and State in the United States has a different log 
scale. These are all of a more or less arbitrary character, 
and the product may vary ten to one hundred per cent. from 
the amount indicated by the log scale, depending on size of 
timber and other factors. 

But the fundamental difficulty is that the finished 
product is measured by weight, as likewise are the other 
ingredients of paper, whereas the principal raw material is 
measured by volume. Obviously then there can be no 
accurate checking of product against raw material and con- 
sequent determination of conversion losses when the raw 
material is measured by volume and the product by weight. 


The theoretically correct method is to weigh all wood 
into the mill with sufficient sampling to determine the per- 
centage of moisture it contains. Only in this way is it 
possible to know exactly how much wood fibre there is to 
start with and to check against it the amount that comes 
out in the form of pulp or paper. We are now seeking a 
device which will automatically weigh and record the weight 
of the chips of wood as they are carried along on a belt 
conveyor. Samples of the chips are frequently tested for 
moisture, and in this way the amount of wood fibre used to 
manufacture sulphite can be accurately and constantly 
known. 

It is not so simple a matter to weigh and test wood 
which is used in the manufacture of groundwood, but the 
difficulties are not insuperable and good experimental results 
have already been obtained. 

It is probable that before long we shall have methods 
of wood measurement which are a great improvement on 
our present practice. 

However, to revert to present practice, logs are scaled 
in the woods in 1,000 board feet, according to the scale 
adopted by the Province in which the operations are being 
carried on. In Quebec Province pulpwood is cut by the 
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cord of 144 cu. ft. These logs and pulpwood are trans- 
ported to the mill by water or rail, then for mill operations 
the log scale is converted into cords, the conversion factor 
varying according to locality, character of timber and scale 
used. In Quebec 1,000 ft. log scale is generally assumed to 
be equivalent to two cords of wood or 500 bd. ft. per cord. 


The control of pulpwood is difficult because the 
measurement, of quantities entering and leaving storage 
presents many complications. When wood is received at 
the mill by water the number of pieces is counted. The 
quantity in cords is then estimated from the count and from 
an average diameter calculated from tests. Where pocket 
grinders are used it is customary to rack the wood in trucks 
of known capacity, and the consumption is determined from 
the daily reports showing the number of trucks of wood 
ground. 

Magazine grinders are equipped with an automatic 
registering device to estimate the number of cords ground. 
All these measurements are subject to variations in the cord 
itself, due to barking losses, different sized sticks, crooked- 
ness, rot, uneven racking in trucks or inaccurate registering 
by the magazine grinder recording device. Most companies 
have their block piles surveyed at intervals by engineers, 
and use a converting factor determined by chemical analysis 
and based upon experience as a check on the consumption 
figures calculated by other means. This conversion factor 
does not take into account what may be recovered from by- 
products. For every ton of newsprint manufactured there 
are over 900 lbs. of waste, about half being solids and the 
other half soluble. Part of these by-products is now being 
used, and research work is being carried on with a view to 
further utilization, 

Now let us return to the woods. We will begin at the 
beginning, namely, the getting the wood cut and delivered 
on the bank of the river to be driven to the mill. 

It having been decided to have the wood cut by con- 
tract, this can be done in two ways: (1) Give out the whole 
cut to one jobber, who is generally known as a Grand 
Jobber, the cut being governed by the requirements of the 
mill or mills, which might range from 50 to 150 million feet, 
or (2) divide the cut up between a large number of small 
jobbers in contracts not exceeding two million feet, the 
majority of them being less. In the case of the Grand 
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Jobber he does no actual cutting himself, but sublets his 
contract to a number of small jobbers. He, however, runs 
his own commissariat, which helps to swell his profit or 
reduce his loss. Should any of his sub-jobbers fail to make 
good the Grand Jobber will take a mortgage on anything 
tangible the sub-jobber owns and in this way keeps hold of 
his man until he has liquidated his indebtedness. On the 
other hand, he may have sub-jobbers who make money, and 
these come to look to the Grand Jobber for a sub-contract 
each year. From some companies’ point of view their 
experience with Grand Jobbers has not been fortunate, as 
without strick supervision by a reliable staff there has been 
found to have been collusion between the Jobber and the 
Culler, who measures the wood, and in some cases it has 
been discovered that the quantity of wood supposed to have 
been cut and delivered on bank was grossly over stated. 


In the case of the small Jobber it is found that super- 
vision of his cut and his financial standing can be more 
easily maintained. It also has disadvantages in that we 
have to furnish the commissariat ourselves, tieing up a 
fairly large amount in stock, and when we get an incom- 
petent Jobber and we see him going steadily in the hole 
through incompetence his contract has simply got to be 
cancelled and we have to stand the loss. Whilst Grand 
Jobbers can afford to take mortgages from the small one, a 
large Corporation, while it may have the same right in law, 
cannot afford to offend local sentiment in that manner. 


Whether we get out our wood by.small Jobbers or 
Grand Jobbers we have got to fix a price which will give us 
wood at an economical figure and ensure a profit to the 
Jobber which will satisfy him. In the past this has been 
done mainly by the instinct or guess work of the Manager 
based on previous experience, but did not work well, as it 
was found that in the case of two competent Jobbers one 
might have made a large profit and the other, owing to con- 
ditions over which he had no control, had given his winter’s 
work for nothing. It was, therefore, found necessary to 
analyse the operations of each Jobber. We, therefore, have 
to find out what plant, implements, horses, sleighs, etc., the 
Jobber brought with him at the commencement of the con- 
tract and what he took away with him at the end, the Cost 
of fodder and provisions consumed during the term of the 
contract, the time worked by men and horses, mileage of 
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hauls, and wages paid his men, and, of course, his credits 
for logs delivered on bank are known to us. In this way we 
find out what every man and every horse did every day in 
all the camps. In addition actual forest and weather con- 
ditions are taken into account, and we are gradually becom- 
ing able to regulate prices by translating labour values and 
food consumption back into money. Our main difficulty in 
this work is in getting the proper type of man to collect the 
data we require in the bush. Bush organization is really 
the solution of this problem. 


Culling—The timber in the bush is measured by Cullers, 
who are licensed by the Government, and are appointed by 
examination. Owing, however, to its only being a winter 
job the trade or profession does not attract a large number 
of competent men. To check up these men, therefore, we 
have check cullers whose business it is to test the work 
of the ordinary cullers. As it is on the measurements of 
these men that the Jobbers are paid and the stumpage 
charged for, we endeavour to give them employment all the 
year round, but owing to the recent large demands for 
these men it is difficult to hold them. 

Then comes the Drive. 

Perhaps I might be permitted here to cite a case where 
an improvement in the old methods of driving logs in a 
river was discovered accidentally. The majority of you 
probably know that the usual method of driving logs which 
do not go down with the ice is to store as much water as a 
dam will hold and then release it all at once in the hope that 
the rush of water will take down all the logs. Whilst this 
was in progress the stream might overflow its banks and 
leave a large number of logs stranded. Some years ago, 
owing to the construction by the Government of storage 
dams for hydro-electric purposes, they have deemed it neces- 
sary in some cases to restrict the flow of water during the 
driving season. We were notified by the Department of 
Forests and Streams that we would only be allowed about 
a third of the amount of water that had in former years 
flowed during the Driving Season, the remainder being 
required for a power development during the dry summer 
season. Notwithstanding our protests that such would be 
entirely insufficient we could not move the Department, but 
the Drive was completed by releasing the water from the 
Dam, using a gradually rising flow. I may add that this 
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method of driving is being extended to all our other rivers, 
and they uniformly show a reduction in labour costs. 


The main problem so far as the Drive is concerned is 
the allowance made for loss by sinkage and rafting. Price 
Bros. are fortunately situated in that all our rivers can be 
driven in one season. Some companies have two, three and 
even four years elapse before the logs on bank reach the 
mill. Under these circumstances a comparatively large 
allowance must be made for sinkage. Sometimes it may for 
various reasons be advisable to leave some logs undriven, 
or again they may be left in the river because they will not 
be required in the mill before the following summer, and 
these factors would, of course, tend to increase the propor- 
tion of sunken logs, but the allowance we make, 10% of the 
cut, we find to be more than ample in view of the data 
collected. 

The chief factors which enter into the question of sink- 
age are: 

1. Specie of wood whether spruce, balsam, birch or 

jack pine. 


2. Whether green, dead or burned. 

3. Quality. 

Then again we find two logs which to all outward 
appearance are similar yet one sinks and the other floats. 
Certain types of rot cause a log to sink, whilst another type 
assists it to float. It would also appear that certain parts 
of a log float better than other parts, as tops sink more 
readily than butts. 


Then we have rafting operations in large bodies of 
water such as Lake St. John, but the loss there should be 
no greater than in a river except in cases of violent storms. 


In order to drive logs economically it is often necessary 
to make what are termed river improvements such as flumes 
for carrying logs from one watershed to another, dams for 
storing water or diverting the water into particular chan- 
nels so that the logs will not stick in the shallows, or 
dynamiting the bed of the river. It would be quite good 
accounting practice to write these off during the number of 
years that section would be operating, taking into account 
the volume of timber cut. Price Bros. previously following 
this practice, but during the years of our affluence we wrote 
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all these off and have since charged into operations the river 
improvements executed during the previous year. 


Before leaving the subject of Costs | should also like 
to mention the expense incurred for Fire Protection, 
Forestry Engineering, Ground Rents, and general overhead 
in connection with our limits. As some of you probably are 
aware, the Company which I have the honour to represent 
has large holdings of limits. | Considerable expense is 
involved in protecting the limits which are not being oper- 
ated from fire, paying the annual ground rent of $8.00 per 
square mile, surveying the land, reafforestation and gen- 
eral overhead. Our practice is to charge all this against 
the current year’s production, so you see that large holdings 
of limits are not an unmixed blessing. 

Speaking generally, the standard methods of Cost 
Accounting in the Newsprint Industry have been demon- 
strated to be sound, and I venture to claim that at present 
it furnishes information to Managers and Executives which 
enables them to reduce Costs and increase operating 
efficiency. As I indicated there still remains, owing to the 
peculiar nature of the industry, much to be done, but we 
are making progress. 

There is a problem, however, which I wish to take this 
opportunity of bringing to your attention. That is the 
situation on which the industry depends for its supply of 
raw material, which is far from being a satisfactory one. 
Everyone knows that the days of wasteful old time lumber- 
ing are over because the magnitude of the modern paper 
industry requires that our supplies of wood must be per- 
petuated for an indefinite period of time. It is a matter 
of supreme importance to conserve to the utmost the sup- 
plies of wood remaining on our timber lands and to provide 
for the re-growth after cuttings have been carried out. In 
other words, “wood mining” must be replaced by “wood 
farming.” While it is true that Eastern Canada enjoys 
such favourable conditions for tree growth that expensive 
schemes of artificial reafforestation are unnecessary in the 
case of properly managed forests, yet a certain minimum of 
scientific management is necessary. The slow growth of 
timber entails the management making its plans for periods 
much further ahead, and, to tie up money for a much longer 
time than is necessary in any other business. After the 
present crop of trees has been cut and gathered in we do not 
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expect to harvest another until eighty to one hundred years 
have elapsed. That being so, we are surely entitled to 
expect that we will obtain a return on any expenditure 
made on reafforestation or fire protection. The only way 
in which this can be done is to be certain that the timber 
lands on which we are spending money will remain in our 
successor’s hands until the second crop is ready for the saw 
or axe. Without security of tenure and freedom from 
serious risk of fire forest operations cannot be conducted in 
a manner that will either safeguard the future requirements 
of industry or give the fullest possible return on the monies 
invested. 

Whilst limit holders’ licenses are purchased without any 
period for their continuance being set they are renewable 
annually by Government, and are subject to cancellation if 
the licensee fails to abide by the regulations. Although the 
licenses themselves are annual the right to their renewal 
(subject to the licensee’s obligations being performed) is 
perpetual. This view has never been seriously challenged. 


In spite of the permanence of the licensee’s rights in 
other respects, licensed land is available for colonization 
purposes, and is regularly removed from licenses to be made 
over to settlers. Limit holders are not opposed to coloniza- 
tion, but rather wish to foster it if only in order to secure 
the necessary supply of forest labour. We recognize fully 
that the economic importance of agriculture is paramount, 
and that when forest land is converted to agricultural pro- 
duction a gain to the community results. What we com- 
plain of is timber speculation in the disguise of colonization 
or colonization so ill directed that it ends in failure. <A 
large quantity of data with reference to the loss of timber 
limits by colonization has been collected and can be made 
available to anyone interested by the Quebec Forest In- 
dustries’ Association. If you take the areas under license 
to limit holders in the year 1906-7 and compare them with 
those held by the same limit holders in 1925-6 you will find 
that nearly all have sustained serious losses, some of them 
as high as 60%. 

Efforts have been made to confine colonization to 
cultivable lands, and a scheme for the classification of all 
Crown Lands and the institution of permanent forest 
reserves on areas not required for settlement in view of 
their insuitability for farming was put forward by limit 
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holders to the present Quebec Government. This was 
accepted in principle, but political considerations appear to 
have made it inadvisable for the Government to carry it 
out. 


Another factor which limit holders have to contend 
against is the loss of limits by fire. The disastrous fires of 
1922 and 1923 awoke the Government to the extent that it 
reformed its protective service. The existing organizations 
both of the Government and of the Limit Holders’ Protective 
Association are much superior to what they were in 1923, 
and more money is being spent and better spent than 
formerly, yet the situation remains unsatisfactory. Limit 
holders either have their own fire protective service or join 
together in associations to have this work performed. 


The Quebec Government has also its service, but some 
of its methods are open to grave objection such as the pay- 
ment of officials who supervise the burning of settler’s 
slash. These men’s duty is to issue permits to settlers 
when necessary, but their salary is dependent on the num- 
ber of permits they issue—so much a permit. It is only 
human nature for these men to issue as many permits as 
possible. 


I noticed with interest an article calling upon the 
Federal and Provincial Governments to cease leasing timber 
limits owing to the over expansion of the industry, and this 
is timely but does not go far enough. The real trouble is 
that the Governments interested have no policy of con- 
tinuity ; they are too easily influenced by political considera- 
‘tions. No general scheme has been thought out and adopted 
for the management of Crown Lands either in respect to 
agricultural expansion or to forestry. Measures are taken 
from time to time, but not being based on any co-ordinated 
plan, are open to the influence of political opportunism, 
and never reach the fundamental factors, namely, security 
of tenure and fire. 

It is necessary, therefore, for the Government to adopt 
a policy which should embody the following main features: 


1. All Crown Lands to be classified immediately in a 
wholesale manner and divided into three categories, namely, 
agricultural, potentially agricultural, and non-agricultural, 
the last named category to be set aside as permanent forest 
reserve, i.e., ear marked for wood production in perpetuity. 
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This wili bring security of tenure on which such other 
reforms as improvement in silviculture and management 
will follow. 


2. Further industrial development in the Pulp and 
Paper trades to be regulated in accordance with the ascer- 
tained supply of raw material. This process is, of course, 
implied in a comprehensive scheme of permanent forest 
reserves and is of extreme importance for the safeguard- 
ing of established industrial concerns, particularly in view 
of a commonly current belief that large areas of unleased 
pulpwood lands still remain available. This belief is not 
shared by the trade which fears that comparatively few 
unburned tracks now remain which are suitable for this 
purpose either as regards extent or density of stocking. 


3. Adequate fire protection to be instituted as with- 
out this no other forestry measure is worth taking. 


If the Government would adopt a policy based on these 
lines it would give the limit holders the confidence which 
they at present lack in the stability of their position, and 
would lead directly to more thorough conservation and the 
more economical management of the forests. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I have finished. Per- 
haps an apology is due for my not sticking more closely 
to the subject as quoted in the programme, but I have 
sought to avoid dry details which would be uninteresting. 





POSITIONS DESIRED 


(Address all communications to Number ................, The Canadian 
Society of Cost Acountants, 81 Victoria Street, Toronto.) 


Number 266. Age 32, married, seven years’ experi- 
ence in office work, including three years in charge of cost 
department. Preferably in Toronto. 

Number 267—Senior Cost Accountant, aged 45, with 
nearly 30 years’ experience in various branches of account- 
ing and cost work, and at present employed, seeks position 
in Toronto. 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Number 103—Large manufacturing firm in Ontario has 
opening for one or two young men qualified to undertake 
cost work. 
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MONTREAL 








The Montreal Meeting of November 10th took the form 
of a cosy family gathering. It was held in the Smoking 
Room of the New Arts Building of McGill University, where 
those who braved the first attempts of the elements to 
introduce winter weather were sheltered from all the 
genuine pre-season essentials—rain, snow and slush. 


Mr. David S. Kerr, C.A., gave a well received paper on 
the “Interpretations of Costs—Erroneous and Other.” His 
prime point was that, recognizing that many elements of 
cost might quite justifiably be included or omitted in the 
prepared figures, depending on the various purposes for 
which these results were intended and on the different views 
held by those responsible for their preparation, it is essen- 
tial that in their interpretation it should be very clearly 
understood just what portion of the ground has been covered 
by those amounts presented as finished costs. 


Mr. Belanger gave a brief report of his visit to the 
Hamilton and Toronto Chapters. 


On Friday, November 25th, the Montreal Chapter 
listened to two papers, which, though supposedly junior, 
proved to be of undoubted senior calibre. 


Mr. W. M. Wilson, of the Northern Electric Company, 
Limited, discussed the operations of the Accounts Payable 
Department, and the value of the information derived from 
this department in the determination of proper costs. He 
handled his subject under five headings—(1) Branch House 
Invoices; (2) Head Office Invoices; (3) Accounts Payable 
Department; (4) Purchase Costs; and (5) Relation to Cost 
Results. He proved to all and sundry that he knew to per- 
fection what he was talking about. 


Mr. H. Gilbert, C.A., of Riddell, Stead, Graham & 
Hutchison, dealt with the principles and values of “Budget- 
ary Control.” His discussion was most thorough, covering 
budgets and their functions in all departments of an organ- 
ization—purchasing and selling, production and operation. 
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HAMILTON 

Hamilton Chapter is now coming rapidly ahead to the 
position which the importance of the city warrants. The 
membership campaign which has been conducted this fall 
has been productive of good results, and the attendance at 
the meetings now makes possible some lively and interesting 
discussions. 

November 9th meeting was devoted to Members’ Prob- 
lems, and produced discussions touching upon quite a wide 
range of points. 

On November 28rd Mr. R. L. Wright, of the Wahl Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, spoke on Budgets and Predetermination 
of Costs, and showed the necessity for a complete budget in 
determining standard costs. 


TORONTO 


An increased attendance at the meetings in November 
indicates that Toronto Chapter is now getting into its stride 
for the season. There are still many men doing important 
cost work in Toronto who are not yet familiar with the 
Society, and steps are now being taken to bring it to their 
attention. Several nee members have already come in this 
season, and this helps to broaden the discussions and in- 
crease the value of the Society to the members. 

November may be described as “Budgeting” month, 
both our addresses having been along this line. That on 
November 9th was by our well known and popular member, 
J. E. Carruthers, of Durant Motors of Canada, Ltd., who 
described the Preparation and Administration of a Budget 
for the Motor Industry. Mr. Carruthers outlined the steps 
necessary to forecast the position of a motor company, and 
one mentioned the following four volumes which were kept 
in mind:—Pessimistic, Average, Optimistic and Standard. 
Several members quizzed him on these, but he was able to 
show pretty well how they were used. Mr. Carruthers is 
revising his address, which will, we trust, appear in Cost 
and Management. 

On November 23 John E. Goldring, Comptroller of the 
Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., dealt with the general subject of 
Accounting and Budget Control. His address covered the 
subject in a very thorough way, and he was able to satisfy 
inquirers on points that were not clear. This address will 
also, we are sure, constitute a valuable part of the literature 
of our Society. ‘ 
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